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colonies, nor a, standing army. We merely maintain a 
militia for the sole purpose of defending our neutrality 
if necessary. The funds appropriated for educational 
pursuits are twice as large as those for military pur- 
poses, yet the Swiss militia were lauded by the German 
Emperor, who attended our maneuvers in 1912. A few 
years ago our system* was even adopted by Lord Eichard 
B. Haldane, then English Secretary of War, as a model 
for the reorganization of that part of the army known 
as the British territorial forces. 

A glance at the statistics of the world's commerce 
teaches us that nations of an insignificant military 
power, such as the Netherlands, Belgium, New Zealand, 
or Switzerland, are compensated for this lack by an 
unproportionately large share of the world's trade. 

All of this argues for peace ! But in spite of all 
efforts made on behalf of this great ideal of humanity, 
visible results are still very few, as you all are aware. 
Even a nation like China, which has been living for 
centuries in profound and apparently undisturbable 
peace, was contaminated by militarism as soon as she 
came in closer contact with western nations. 

Would it not seem necessary to secure a harvest to 
plant the seeds of peace a little deeper? Would it not 
be desirable to instill the high idea of peace into the 
juvenile mind, beginning with the nursery and the 
school-room, in order to make this great principle pow- 
erful among the masses ? 

Furthermore, we should try to make the fine arts our 
allies — poetry, music, painting, and sculpture — for 
modern art in all its many forms rather incites to war, 
though often in unconscious manner. This is not new. 
The Greek and Eoman sculptors in their early times 
were wont to glorify the profession of war, and even 
today we look with admiration upon these works of an- 
cient art. 

But are we following in their footsteps today when 
on our public squares we erect monuments to victorious 
army leaders surrounded by real guns and piles of rusty 
cannon balls? Could the gratitude of the fatherland 
toward its heroes of the present times not be expressed 
in some other more peaceful manner ? 

Many of you, ladies and gentlemen, have visited 
Switzerland. You have stood with admiration and emo- 
tion before the dying lion at Lucerne, hewn out of the 
living rock by Thorwaldsen, in commemoration of the 
fai'thful Swiss guard which in 1792 was annihilated 
during their defense of the Tuileries, at Paris. 

To whom would come the idea of bloodshed when, at 
Altdorf, he sees the monument of William Tell, the de- 
liverer of Switzerland, coming down a mountain slope, 
happiness in his eyes, his son by his side, and the cross- 
bow peacefully thrown over his shoulder ? 

What visitor to Switzerland has not seen the Eiitli, 
the historic little meadow in the woods above the blue 
waters of the Lake of Lucerne, where in the year 1307 
the representatives of the Swiss Forest Cantons took the 
solemn oath to purge their country from the Hapsburg 
scourge and to make fettered Switzerland a free coun- 
try ? That little meadow, the Eiitli, bought fifty years 
ago by voluntary contributions of all our school children, 
was presented to the State as an eternal monument of 
glory. 

In every Swiss class-room there may be found a re- 



production of a well-known patriotic Swiss monument. 
It does not glorify one of our numerous victorious bat- 
tles. It represents a single individual — not a hero clad 
in armor, but the modest educator and philanthropist 
Pestalozzi, gathering about him and protecting in time 
of war the little orphans. With Pestalozzi's picture, 
Pestalozzi's spirit enters into the school-room, too. 
Could not a similar result be achieved with the idea of 
peace? 

Ladies and gentlemen, in concluding, let me express 
the hope that the magnificent motto of the Swiss Con- 
federation, "One for all, all for one," may perhaps some 
day become the general principle of all nations of the 
world. 



The Mediation Conference at Niagara 
Falls. 

By William H. Short. 

A greystone hotel at Niagara Falls, Ontario, has, for 
several weeks past, been housing a mediation confer- 
ence concerning which a keen observer has said : "I re- 
gard it as one of the most auspicious signs of modern 
progress." At the head of the conference table are 
seated the representatives of the three so-called A. B. C. 
nations of South America; on the left hand appear the 
three delegates from Mexico, with their secretary; op- 
posite them, on the right of the table, sit the American 
delegates. While these men are quietly deliberating 
for the settlement of grave issues, the talk of war has 
all. but ended, and the people of our country are going 
quietly about their business, with calm assurance that 
reason will be able to settle more satisfactorily than 
arms could do the important questions which are under 
discussion from day to day in the conference. 

One other mediation conference held on American 
soil in recent years tends to justify the large confi- 
dence of success with which the present conference has 
been greeted. I refer, of course, to the meeting at 
Eittery Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., which took 
place in 1905, through the mediation of President 
Boosevelt, between Japan and Eussia, which led to the 
treaty of peace which settled the bloodiest war of mod- 
ern times. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of questions be- 
fore the mediation conference, let us think for a moment 
of the chain of events which have resulted in the hold- 
ing of its sessions. The remote causes are to be found 
in the international peace conferences held at The 
Hague in 1899 and 1907. Among the many important 
and enlightened results of the deliberations of the First 
Conference is one concerning the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. In the convention on this sub- 
ject appears a section on mediation. This provides 
that either before hostilities have begun, or at any time 
while they are in progress, a neutral nation may offer 
its good offices for the settlement of questions at issue 
between the nations in conflict, and that the interven- 
tion shall not be considered as an unfriendly act. At 
the Second Conference in 1907, when the further expli- 
cation of this rule was being considered, our own Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate, the first delegate of the American 
delegation to the conference, moved that its language 
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should be amended to declare not only that it should be 
deemed to be "expedient" that a friendly nation should 
proffer its mediation for the settlement of the causes of 
war, but that it should be considered desirable that they 
do so. His proposal was unanimously adopted, and 
added to the article a sense of moral obligation. When, 
therefore, our sister republics of Latin-America offered 
a few weeks ago to mediate the causes of dispute be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, they were acting 
in the spirit of the resolution as amended at the sug- 
gestion of our most distinguished American lawyer and 
diplomatist, and in emulation of the successful media- 
tion formerly proffered by an American President under 
the same provision of the Hague Treaty. 

The immediate causes which made intervention neces- 
sary are fresh in our minds, but may be briefly enumer- 
ated. For three or four years past a condition bordering 
on anarchy has existed in the territory of our neighbor- 
ing republic at the south. A large number of our 
American citizens resident there have suffered in conse- 
quence, as have also the citizens of European govern- 
ments living in Mexico. Both the Taft and Wilson ad- 
ministrations have adopted measures which have been 
equivalent to a moral intervention. The earlier admin- 
istration massed our troops on the border under condi- 
tions which were interpreted as carrying a menace of 
military intervention. Its representative at Mexico 
City, moreover, became deeply involved in the events 
which led up to the dictatorship of General Huerta. 
When our new administration took possession of the 
reins of government, its sympathies soon led it also to 
bring moral pressure to bear for solutions of Mexico's 
internal affairs that were favored by the President and 
Secretary of State. This was resented no less than had 
been the course of the previous administration, and the 
displeasure of the de facto government of Mexico was 
made evident in a series of outrages to American citi- 
zens, and in what was said to be studied insults to the 
American flag, which brought about a demand for apol- 
ogy, and finally the seizing of Vera Cruz by the armed 
forces of the nation. Very likely it was inevitable that 
our Government should become involved in a situation 
that so profoundly affected the social, economic, and po- 
litical life of ah adjacent country, and in which Ameri- 
can citizens, not to say the whole American nation, 
were interested. If we had not come to the verge of 
warfare in one way, there is little doubt that we would 
have found ourselves at the same point through some 
other combination of circumstances. 

The important factor of the situation is this : That at 
the moment when hostilities had begun an offer of me- 
diation should have been made under the peaceful pro- 
visions of The Hague which was welcome alike to our 
own people, to Mexico, and to the civilized world. It 
can be said with confidence that few situations so dra- 
matic have occurred in the history of diplomacy as that 
which resulted in establishing an armistice between 
armies which had just prepared for conflict, while the 
causes which brought about hostilities were referred for 
settlement to a group of gentlemen who should consider 
them leisurely, on neutral soil, in the peaceful presence 
of the world's greatest cataract, while they live together 
on friendly terms in the spacious and comfortable rooms 
of a great hotel. It speaks volumes for the practical 
results of the modern peace movement that such an 



issue can result from so threatening a situation. The 
opinion that the mediation conference at Niagara Palls 
constitutes one of the auspicious signs of modern prog- 
ress is amply justified. 

Let us now turn to consideration of the questions 
which are before the mediation conference for settle- 
ment. "The Tampico incident," as one of the prin- 
cipals in the mediation conference said a week ago, 
"was long ago forgotten by its members." We can 
safely assume, I take it, that the arrest of the navy pay- 
master and his men was never considered by the high- 
minded and sane heads of our Government as a very 
serious matter, but that it was seized upon as a handy 
pretext for accomplishing a thing which they believed 
had to be brought about. 

The real problems before the conference have to do 
with the settlement of the internal affairs of war-worn 
and distracted Mexico. As the spokesman of the me- 
diators said in private conversation, "The United States, 
while in form a party to the mediation, is in fact at- 
tempting to act as mediator between the warring fac- 
tions of Mexico." 

The representatives of Spain who made conquest of 
the countries of Central and South America were un- 
happily of a different type than those who formed set- 
tlements within the present boundaries of the United 
States and Canada. They came not to build homes and 
to establish ideals of liberty and intelligence, but as 
soldiers of fortune, to seize the wealth of the countries 
which they conquered and to exploit their unhappy in- 
habitants. The soil of Mexico was, in large part, par- 
celed out among the favorites of the Spanish King and 
of his governors, while such remnant of the native 
Indians as survived the ruthless methods of their con- 
querors were made slaves to their new masters. A cer- 
tain portion of the land, indeed, long remained as 
grazing lands owned by the government or as fields 
occupied in common by the natives, or "peons." This 
partial enslavement and robbery of the people did not, 
however, suffice to satisfy the greed of the great Spanish 
landholders, and during the last fifteen or twenty years 
of the rule of Diaz laws were obtained under which the 
small holdings of the people were gradually confiscated 
and added to the great estates of the rich landlords. It 
is understood that ranches of a million acres are not 
unusual in Mexico, and that the acreage of some of 
them is many times that amount. A traveler in Mex- 
ico speaks of having ridden for twelve hours on a fast 
train in crossing one estate. 

Sufficient as this condition might seem as a cause 
for dissatisfaction and unrest on the part of citizens of 
a country, it is not a complete statement of the situa- 
tion which exists and to which they make objection. 
During the rule of Diaz the natural resources of the 
country, other than the land, were sold out and hypothe- 
cated to foreign capitalists and exploiters. I have not 
seen figures which claim to be exact, but, as nearly as I 
have been able to learn, citizens of the United States hold 
wealth in Mexico valued at considerably over one billion 
dollars, while similar holdings by British, French, and 
German capitalists total in the neighborhood of or over 
one and a half billions. The total wealth of the citi- 
zens of Mexico, including the land, is understood to be 
estimated at about seven hundred millions of dollars. 
It can be safely assumed, therefore, that from two- 
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thirds to three-fourths of the total wealth of Mexico 
is in possession of men who speak other languages than 
that of the people of Mexico, who owe allegiance to 
other governments, and to a large extent live in other 
countries, while their agents represent them in the 
management of the property. 

It has, therefore, come about that the peons of Mex- 
ico are practically enslaved either in the mines or on 
the great estates, their only alternative to peonage being 
a state of outlawry or brigandage in the mountains, 
which nearly everywhere invite to such freedom. It 
hardly needs to be said, therefore, that the charge ol 
being an outlaw is not the most serious that can be 
made against a Mexican; but, as a most admirable and 
just member of the official delegation at the mediation 
conference remarked, the conditions which have brought 
about the brigandage in Mexico are similar to those 
which existed in Britain in the days of Eobin Hood and 
his merry company of outlaws. A people who, like 
ourselves, love justice and liberty can easily forgive 
men who rise in rebellion against such injustice as has 
been perpetrated, and demand that the great estates 
shall be divided into small holdings and be given back 
to the people from whom the land was taken. Ex- 
President Taft has declared that a "disease of revolu- 
tion" exists in Mexico. This is true. But every dis- 
ease has a cause, and the disinheritance of the people 
in the land of their birth is the reason for the revolu- 
tions which have followed one another in quick succes- 
sion since the fall of Diaz, and which will continue until 
the land shall be again distributed among the people. 

The principal problem, therefore, before the media- 
tors at Niagara Falls is to find a method of reforming 
the land tenure in Mexico which will satisfy the long- 
ings of the people, and establish conditions which will 
result in their gradual enlightenment and in such a 
bettering of economic and social conditions as will beget 
industry, develop conservatism, and form the basis for 
a happy people and a stable government. Ex-President 
Taft rightly said, in a recent address, that this is a 
much more difficult question with which to deal than 
would be the settlement of threatened war between two 
stable nations. 

What results may be expected from the mediation 
conference? Will it prevent war between our country 
and Mexico? Will it succeed in putting an end to the 
civil conflict in Mexico, which has tried the patience of 
the world? 

It can be answered that a large degree of success has 
already rewarded the efforts of the gentlemen who have 
been entrusted with the negotiations. There will be no 
war between the United States and Mexico. It has 
been determined that Huerta will be eliminated as soon 
as a provisional government can be agreed upon. The 
method of peaceful settlement of international disputes 
has been strengthened among the nations by the offer 
and acceptance of mediation and by the decree of suc- 
cess already obtained. The ties that bind the republics 
of the western hemispheres into a family of nations have 
been knit more closely, and we may confidently ex- 
pect that in the future they will understand one another 
better than they have in the past and will co-operate 
more readily for the common good. These are things 
of no small importance, and a great debt of gratitude 
is due to the two governments who accepted mediation, 



and to the South American powers which made the 
proffer of their good offices and whose representatives 
have skillfully conducted the negotiations. 

But let us think a moment of what would have been 
the alternative of mediation. War with Mexico would 
have been a serious undertaking, says Ex-President 
Taft. She has fourteen millions of people. Her do- 
main is more than two-thirds as great as the combined 
area of our Bocky Mountain and Pacific States. Much 
of it is in the tropics; large parts of it are trackless 
deserts; large portions of it are covered by mountain 
ranges; other portions lie in tropical jungles and for- 
ests. We have fewer than fifty thousand troops ready 
to take the field. These would be opposed by a consid- 
erably larger force of men trained and made hardy by 
three years of war. These armies would have to be met 
and defeated and the principal cities captured and occu- 
pied. After the armies had been dispersed, a guerrilla 
warfare would follow — easy to carry on, but difficult to 
overcome. Mr. Taft has declared that the best expert 
estimate of the force which would be necessary to cap- 
ture and garrison the principal towns, suppress the 
guerrilla warfare, and tranquillize the country is four 
hundred thousand men ; that it would probably require 
three years, and involve an expenditure in excess of one 
billion dollars. Great numbers of our young men 
would be killed in battle, while a larger number would 
succumb to the ravages of tropical disease. Our homes 
would be filled with mourning and the patience of the 
nation would be tried by what he has well characterized 
as the "dead pull" of a conflict in which there is neither 
inspiration nor glory. At the end of the war we should 
have upon our hands a sullen and hostile people, who 
could never be made to believe that we had been act- 
uated by disinterested motives — a people who, in their 
exhausted condition, would be totally unable to create 
a government for themselves, and whom we should have 
to hold in tutelage for an unknown period of time. It 
is probable, indeed, that annexation would be inevitable, 
adding greatly to the internal problems which already 
confront us. Such a war would set against us in hostile 
array the whole of Latin-America, each nation among 
them waiting in dread and fear for the time when its 
turn would come for the Colossus of the North to de- 
scend upon it. Prom all this let us thank God we have 
been spared by the proffer and acceptance of mediation 
and by the success which it has already obtained. 

It is too early to venture a definite opinion as to what 
extent the mediation conference will be able to settle 
the internal problems of Mexico. One of the members 
of the conference, a profound student of history and of 
law, said that he would be glad to be able in a month or 
a year to right all the wrongs which had resulted from 
four hundred years of misrule. He added, however, 
that things were never accomplished in such wholesale 
fashion; that settlements were always compromises 
which left something to be desired ; that the best which 
can ever be done today in a difficult situation is to get 
a part of what one desires and to set those forces and in- 
fluences in motion which tomorrow and next year and 
next century will result in an ever closer approximation 
to justice and right. 

That a solution of this kind will be reached, can be 
safely assumed. It has already been determined that a 
provisional government shall be set up in Mexico, and 
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that this shall, within a few months, give way to a duly 
elected and constitutional government, to which shall be 
entrusted the task of creating a new Mexico. It is 
proposed to agree at Niagara Palls upon certain prin- 
ciples which shall guide the new government, among 
them being a proclamation of general amnesty in Mex- 
ico and the agreement on land, electoral, and constitu- 
tional reforms which will securely establish the prin- 
ciples for which the Mexican people have determined to 
fight until they are obtained. It is generally under- 
stood, in addition, that our Government will undertake, 
at a proper time, to recognize the provisional govern- 
ment and to withdraw its troops from Vera Cruz ; that 
it will make no demands upon Mexico for indemnities, 
and will join with Mexico in creating a mixed Claims 
Commission, which shall settle all pecuniary claims of 
individuals against both governments growing out of 
events of recent months and years. Important elements 
of this program remain yet to be agreed upon by the 
conferees ; but the very fact that they have met together 
for calm discussion around a table makes powerfully 
for settlement. So does also the fact that our own Gov- 
ernment and all elements in Mexico wish for peace. 
The ambitions of the members of the conference, whose 
reputations depend on their success, make in the same 
direction. The calm confidence of the American people, 
that out of the conference will come the peace of Mex- 
ico and the better condition of her people, is a happy 
augury that such will result. 
June 26, 1914. 



A Group of National Peace Congresses. 

Seventh German Peace Congress. 

The German Peace Society held its seventh national 
peace congress at Kaiserslautern, Germany, May 22 to 
24. Much of the -success of the meeting was due to the 
excellent preparations made by the Kaiserslautern 
branch, directed by its president, Mr. L. Wagner. 

Dr. Adolf Eichter, who has been the president of the 
German Peace Society for many years, was unable to be 
present because of ill health. Dr. Eichter is the veteran 
leader of the peace workers of Germany, and it is much 
to be regretted that his failing health prevents him from 
continuing longer as president of the German Society. 
Prof. Ludwig Quidde was appointed to the position thus 
left vacant, and Dr. Otto Umfrid continues to act as 
vice-president and honorary secretary. 

One of the most encouraging items in the reports of 
the secretary and the treasurer was the condition of the 
finances. When the headquarters of the society were 
moved in 1900 from Berlin to Stuttgart, the society was 
in debt 600 marks ($150), and now there was a balance 
on hand of 12,600 marks ($3,150). 

After discussing the question of the observance of 
Peace Sunday, the congress adopted this resolution : 

"The Seventh German Peace Congress, meeting in Kai- 
serslautern, rejoices over the official introduction of Peace 
Sunday into the Lutheran Church of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
desires to express its humble and hearty thanks to the 
Chief Consistory of that church for its action on behalf of 
peace (which action is an innovation in Germany), and 
likewise for taking so decisive a stand with regard to paci- 
fist ideas." 



Among other matters considered was the attitude of 
the peace movement toward young people, and whether 
or not it was best to found separate organizations for 
them. All were agreed on the importance of instilling 
pacifist ideas into the minds of the youth of the nation. 

A proposal made to unite the Peace Society and the 
German Branch of the International Conciliation Asso- 
ciation was rejected. 

. Dr. Hans Wehberg, of Diisseldorf, made a strong ad- 
dress on "The. Work Before the Third Hague Confer- 
ence," in which he said that these conferences were real 
peace conferences, and not merely on intprnational law; 
that they were called upon to deal with questions of 
armaments, of abolition of espionage, and the suppres- 
sion of the jingo press. He felt that the most impor- 
tant work for the next Hague Conference was the 
establishment of a permanent international court of 
justice. 

Professor Quidde made two admirable addresses, one 
on his scheme for an international convention on arrest 
of armaments and one on "The Despised Idealism of the 
Peace Movement." There were many influential speak- 
ers on the program. 

Mr. Gaston Moch brought greetings from the French 
peace societies, and at the close the Congress voted that 
a message be sent through Professor Quidde to the 
French Peace Congress which was to assemble at Lyons 
the following week. The German Peace Society should 
be congratulated on its activity and influence. 

French Peace Congress. 

The congress and annual meeting of the Association 
de la Paix par le Droit was held at Lyons, France, 
May 29-June 2, with a large number of delegates pres- 
ent from the constituent groups. Much attention was 
devoted by the congress to problems of organization, 
propaganda, relationship of local groups, and the im- 
provement of the organ of the association, La Paix par 
le Droit. Describing the congress, Mr. Theodore Buys- 
sen says : 'The success of these meetings of propaganda 
and study surpassed all expectations. If it be remem- 
bered that from the 29th of May to the 2d of June we 
gave the Lyons public six sessions, including twelve 
conferences ; that on a beautiful Sunday afternoon there 
were over two hundred people present at a learned dis- 
cussion of 'Pacifism and Science,' and that on the last 
evening, after a long session of nearly three hours, a 
thousand persons listened enraptured to Madame Sev- 
erine, our readers may be able to realize both the excel- 
lence of the program and the exceptional endurance of 
the people of Lyons!" 

Unexpected success attended the conferences, which 
were held daily for intimate and informal consideration 
of the more difficult problems of the pacifist movement. 
Such delicate questions as those of Franco-German rela- 
tions were taken up, a whole evening being devoted to 
its consideration, and Dr. Quidde, of Bavaria, and Pas- 
tor Scheer, of Alsace, were warmly welcomed as spokes- 
men from their countries. Dr. Edoardo Giretti, of 
Italy, and Dr. Monnier, Mr. Henri Golay, and others 
from Switzerland were also present, so that the con- 
gress was given a real international aspect. The ad- 
dresses which were delivered at the Franco-German ses- 
sion are being published in pamphlet form, and will be 



